THE  FOUR GEORGES
"England could organize herself for no social purpose,
and allowed her millions to become the economic prey
of the blind forces of war and of the unguided Industrial
Revolution."1
That is the real charge against the post-war administra-
tion and marked its departure from the social policy of
Pitt, who had conceded the principle of outdoor relief,
wished to abolish the rule that applicants for it should be
totally destitute, and advocated compulsory arbitration
in industrial disputes. Mr. Felling's estimate of Liver-
pool is surely the just one:
"The Judaic rule of our older historians, that one
man should die for the people, must be relaxed in the
new-found study of mass opinion. This overworked
Prime Minister has been pilloried long enough for the
faults of millowners and justices; for severities in which
he was overborne by Eldon, for omissions which he
shared with Peel. If any new epitaph is to be carved
on his tomb, it is like to condemn, not the man, but the
party that raised and restrained him; the Tory passing
by may reflect, that within this narrow ground of
intelligence and achievement lies all the power for
good conceded by his forerunners to this Prime
Minister, for fifteen years chosen leader of a great
Parliamentary majority, a man of good will."2
Almost as many tears have been shed over the repres-
sive measures adopted after Waterloo as over those of
Pitt, which, in retrospect, do not seem so very terrible
after all. As in the earlier instance, it is necessary to bear
in mind that Peel had not yet created a police force, and
that order had to be preserved by the armed forces of the
1  Lord Grey of the Reform Bill, p. 119.
2  Sketches in Nineteenth Century Biography', p. 31.
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